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From the Editor’s Desk 


I have been traveling a lot this winter, some of it vacation time, 
much of it visiting among Friends. It is one of the things I love 
most about this work! Last week I had the privilege of leading a 
spiritual storytelling workshop with the Montana Gathering of 
Friends in Great Falls, Montana. Flying into Missoula afforded me 
the chance to visit F/friends and to enjoy the gorgeous drive across 
the Continental Divide. Though I love the wet and green of the 
Pacific Northwest, it only takes an instant beneath that sweeping 
blue dome for me to remember that the Inland Northwest is my 
heart’s country, too. 


And those Friends who let their lights shine out in the Big Sky 
country, separated from each other by snow, mountain ranges, 
and many miles, hold a special place in my heart. Though by the 
numbers we Friends are concentrated in urban areas across the 
West, I think the experiences of the small Meeting, the Worship 
Group, the Isolated Friend, define something essential about our 
collective spiritual character. And so I am kicking off a new regular 
series titled “Let It Shine!” with an article on North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s efforts to nurture these far-flung Friends through its 
Outreach & Visitation Committee. This series will feature bright 
ideas from each of the Yearly Meetings—approaches to problem- 
solving, resources committes have worked to develop, and other 
good things we would all do well to study. 


While this is not a themed issue per se, there is a thread that pulls 
the articles in this issue together—one that reflects the journeys 

I have been on of late, internal and external. Offering spiritual 
storytelling workshops is a real leading for me, and I have found 
myself particularly drawn to the stories of other Friends who 
have felt that nudge—or shove—to do something beyond what 
they thought they could or wanted to do. Kate Jaramillo reflects 
thoughtfully on the practice of pilgrimage, learned while on a 
service trip to Bolivia in celebration of her fiftieth birthday. That 
transformation toward wholeness is something I experience 
every time I tell a story of my own or receive the gift of someone 
else’s story. The value of intervisitation among Friends cannot be 
overstated, be it between Friends from two neighboring Meetings 
or neighboring continents. Sarah reflects on her leading to travel 
and speak among Friends in Kenya, and the openings that result 
from bridge-building among Friends: And Paul takes us on a 
different sort of pilgrimage, through the maze of options and 
contradictions that plague even our ability to name, much less talk 
about, God/Goddess/The One Who Is. 


The journey matters every bit as much as the destination. I look 
forward to seeing you all out there on the road! 


503-956-4709 
editor @westernfriend.org 
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COMING IN APRIL TO QUAKER BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE... 


To Be Broken and Tender 


Noted Quaker writer and historian (and Western Friend) Margery Post Abbott’s newest book is a 
meditative, personal reflection on her own spiritual awakening. Incorporating quotations from the 
journals of early Friends and seminal stories from the Bible and Quaker history, Margery weaves 
the past and present of Quaker experience together to point out the challenges and opportunities 
ahead of the Religious Society of Friends. A study guide including queries and historical 
quotations invites Friends—new as well as steeped in the tradition— to fully engage with the text. 


Sneak previews from the introduction... 


M2” of us experience a point in our lives when it is time to take stock, to review where we are 


going, and to move forward on a path which reflects our values and our hopes. This hiatus 
may be voluntary, or it may come without warning. In 1991, I found myself suddenly confronted 
with the reality of the Eternal Presence in the world. Until then, I defined my faith in terms of 
action: what Friends call the testimonies of peace, simplicity, equality, community and integrity. 
Theology seemed irrelevant. 


H: does a person of faith, who is not at all certain about Christianity (especially as that term 
gets battered about in 21st-century America) speak about that hope which grounds her work 
and life? Is everything up for grabs? How does community inform individual spirituality and 
growth? Is Christianity hopelessly bankrupt, the tool of those who want to press just one version of 


morality? As the world grows smaller, how can Christians, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists and all the 
myriad of others learn to cooperate so that all might enjoy this earth? 


AVAILABLE APRIL 10TH FROM FRIENDS BULLETIN CORPORATION. APPROXIMATELY 200 PP; $20. 
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id you: Ride in a small boat to get to the ferry? 

Watch Friendly beekeepers tend to their hives? 
Experience the first Meeting for Worship after a 
long summer break? Visit with a small, cohesive 
group who know one another and enjoy being 
together? Meet not an isolated Friend but a scattered 
Friend? Wait out a snow storm in Montana? Talk 
about Quaker beliefs and practices as well as the 
environment, equality and other social issues? Feel 
welcomed with open arms? 


If so, you must be part of the North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting Outreach and Visitation Committee (O&V). 
This committee was formed in the early 1980s to 
respond to the concerns of Preparative Meetings, 
Worship Groups, and individual Friends isolated 
from any organized group. It seeks ways to provide 
and stimulate personal visitation and other forms of 
communication throughout the Yearly Meeting. 


O&V members, who are currently from Washington, 
Oregon, and Montana, each take it upon themselves 
to visit isolated groups and small meetings. Some 
have embarked upon lengthy trips, visiting several 
groups along the way. Others visit one group at a time. 


The prime activity for us during our visits is 
listening, so that we may learn where Friends find 
themselves, both practically and spiritually. We 
discovered that many small meetings and worship 


Let It Shine! 


OUTREACH & VISITATION 


groups are frustrated with their small size and 
apparent inability to grow. On the other hand, we 
observed that most of these groups, while they are 
small, do seem cohesive, know one another well, and 
enjoy being together. 


The committee’s work falls mostly under two broad 
goals: 1) enhancing the connections between North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting and the smaller and more 
remote Meetings and Worship Groups within it, 
and with isolated Friends living in our area; and 2) 
providing resources and stimulating communication 
among Meetings on the ways and means by which 
they can engage in more fruitful outreach to their 
larger communities and inreach within themselves, 
especially to new attenders and those who may be 
ready for membership. 


By way of providing resources, the committee has 
placed on the NPYM website an Outreach Workbook, 
“Can You Tell Me Where the Meeting Is?” and 
“Thoughts for Visitors and Visited in NPYM.” Since 
2007, O&V has also solicited and selected applicants 
to serve as the NPYM-sponsored visitor to Northwest 
Yearly Meeting. 


An important target for our outreach is to isolated 
Friends, those without local meetings or worship 
groups to attend. They are contacted regularly 

each spring with information about that year’s 
NPYM Annual Session in July and a request that 
they review and update as needed their contact 
information for our annual directory. Our most 
significant outreach to isolated Friends, however, is 
currently being done by committee member Sakre 
Edson, who visits, worships with, and records (when 
given permission) extended interviews with isolated 
Friends in preparation for writing a book about the 
lives and spiritual journeys of isolated Friends in the 
Pacfic Northwest. 


Each O&V Committee member has taken on 
responsibility for maintaining contact—at least 
annually—with anywhere from two to five worship 
groups, through correspondence, phoning, or personal 
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visitation as the way opens in each case. 


Several of NPYM’s Worship Groups are not under the 
care of any Monthly Meeting, and even those under 


the care of a Meeting may be very far from them and | 


not well-connected. We have also 
found thatthe distinction between 
asmall collection of households in 
one community, and a formal but 
small worship group in another, 
is not necessarily a hard and fast 
or permanent one. But there is 
a clear sense that visits by O&V 
committee members with small 
or isolated groups of Friends 
in NPYM are a welcome and 
revitalizing experience. Because of the small size of the 
worship groups, and busy lives, meeting for worship 
on a regular schedule is problematic. Otherwise, spirits 
are alive and well, and most of the reports from O&V 
travelers include the following: Worship was followed 
by potluck and discussion. 


The Outreach & Visitation Committee also stands 
ready to sponsor visitation travel by other NPYM 
Friends to supplement that of our own members, and 
invites proposals to undertake such travel. 


-241-7272 


_ THERE Is A CLEAR SENSE 


In the last three years visits have been made to all of 
the meetings in Montana; to Worship Groups and 
Preparative Meetings in Washington, as well as Agate 
Passage Meeting in the far reaches of the San Juan 
Islands; to Pocatello Worship 
Group in Idaho; and to several 
Worship Groups in Oregon. 


As we travel, our presence in 
the Friends’ gatherings seems 
to create a climate of safety in 
which concerns about attracting 
new people to the meetings and 
individual spiritual frustrations 
can be expressed openly. The 
visits foster an enlivening and 
deepening of the Spirit with each other and strengthen 
our experience of who we are as Quakers, among 
ourselves and within the broader community. 


And let’s face it! We all love to meet, eat, and share 
the joy of being with old F/friends again beyond the 
demands of our daily lives. 


This article was compiled by Don Goldstein, clerk 
of NPYM’s Outreach & Visitation Committee, from 
written reports of the committee. 


uaker organizations. 


Wes the large tent in the front of the clearing, 
our delegation had a front row seat with a great 
view of the seated crowd of 1,200 Quaker youth and 
young adults under the trees who were attending 
the youth conference for East Africa Yearly Meeting- 
North. Ruth, who was seated next to me, leaned 
over and whispered, “If you can speak in front of 
them, you can speak in front of anybody!” Though 
they had someone with me to help me understand 
what was said during the conference, I would have 
no translator for my talk. I had been told the night 
before they wanted me to speak in British English, 
which I later figured out was speaking slowly and 
with easier words so they could catch what I was 
saying. This would be a challenge, but God and I had 
spoken that morning on the drive there and I hada 
steel core of confidence within me. 


Several times when I was a youth and young adult, I 
was told I wasn’t suited for ministry but I knew in my 
soul that ministry was what God was calling me into. 
Talking to the youth in Kenya was an opportunity to 
turn around and encourage those hearing the same 
discouraging words to listen to God above all else, to 
follow their calling and to be faithful to him. God had 
told me that morning I had been right in my sense of 
calling. With that assuredness, I wanted to tell others 
they, too, were on the right track in telling others 
about the love God has for us. 


When my Kenyan Friend, John Lomuria, invited 
me to come speak to the youth and young adults 
of Kenya at the two conferences about women and 
youth in ministry respectively, I was thrilled with 


the idea but had a hard time seeing how I could ever 
afford to go to Africa. John and I are both on the 
editorial board for the Quaker Youth Book Project 
and we have developed a special friendship. 


This personal invitation that spoke to a long- 
standing interest I had in Africa. The possibility of 
spending time with the people there, learning from 
them and talking about God, called to a longing 
deep in my heart. Earlier in the year, I had gone to 
the Weaving Sacred Wholeness conference, which 
explored diversity among Friends. There I learned 
about some of the different cultures among Friends 
in America and I came to realize that helping people 
work together to cross cultural barriers was one of 
my passions in ministry. 


Knowing there were grants I could apply for to help 
with the financial cost, I asked my pastor to help 
me set up a clearness committee. I also talked the 
possibility over with trusted friends and mentors 
who knew me well and knew some of the challenges 
I would face while there. All along, I prayed to God, 
bringing forth my question if this was something 
he was guiding me into along with the hope that it 
was. By the time the clearness committee met, they 
confirmed what I already knew in my heart. John 
was thrilled I was coming. 

Three months later, I walked from my seat up to the 
front of the crowd to take the microphone from the 
outstretched hand of the woman who introduced me. 
For over two and a half weeks, I had been traveling 
throughout Kenya, meeting the people, visiting 
their ministries, learning about their culture, their 
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history, and how Quakers had come to flourish 
there. I wanted to be able to speak to and honor who 
they were and where they were at. Their faith was 
vibrant and strong, their passion to help one another 
astounding. I wanted to build on that and help them 
find their own voices, their own courage to take up 
ministry and serve the God we all loved. 


Although I had come primarily to speak, I was 

also part of a delegation made up of eight young 
adults from Britain, the Netherlands, and the USA 
who were invited by the Young Quaker Christian 
Association of Africa to attend their triennial 
conference in order to form new friendships and 
minster with our African brothers and sisters. In 
addition to the conference, we visited ministries and 
broke bread with new friends. We laughed together, 
danced together, and experienced as one people 

the presence of the God who united us under one 
sky. Walking through Lugulu Hospital where their 
favorite saying for their ministry is that they treat 
but God heals, we witnessed God’s grace and work 
among the people in the western provinces of Kenya. 


‘oss i) 


Wherever we went, whether to the orphanages, 
monthly meetings, or agricultural training centers, 
we bore witness to their ministry and came to know 
the people who worked there. We learned while 
helping their ministries with funding is vitally 
important, visitation is even more so. To form 
friendships and to see first-hand what is happening 
changes both parties. The people of Kenya loved 
having us there and encouraged us to bring home 
the message for others to come. After all, how can we 
build together if we do not know one another? How 
can we share goals if we don’t share conversation? 
How can we feed the body and soul of God’s people 
if we have not first shared a meal? Talking, hearing 
their concerns and joys truly expanded my viewpoint, 
of others, of the world, and of myself. Standing in the 
clearing, seeing their faces, I knew they had so much 
to teach me even as I spoke to them. 


When I was getting ready to go to Kenya, a friend 
commented to me that I would come back a different 
person. After returning, I can tell you how true that 
statement was. Some changes were readily apparent 
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while I was there and others I have experienced only 
after interacting with what I left behind. My voice is 
much stronger now than it was as a speaker, ministry 
leader, and friend. That steel core of confidence I 


_ experienced the morning of my talk was growth that 


is here to stay. Another change is my larger view of 
Quakerism and who we are as a Society, not just in 
America, but around the world. 


Our African brothers and sisters are a strong people; 
it has been a gift to come to know them for myself, to 
be witness to their ministries and to have encouraged 
the voices of the women and youth. My time there 
with them taught me that leadings can take us by 
surprise but that we ought to follow them. Only 

God knows what affects obeying a leading can have. 
Standing under the trees with the microphone in 
hand, I thanked God for leading me to such beautiful 
people. Who knows where he'll lead the seeds that 
were planted in us all in that red Kenyan soil? 


Sarah Katreen Hoggatt holds a Master of Arts 
degree in Christian Ministry from George Fox 
Evangelical Seminary and is on the editorial 
board for the Quaker Youth Book Project. 

She lives in Salem, Oregon where she attends 
Freedom Friends Church. Visit her blog at www. 
SpiritWaterPublications.com. 


> 


Author Sarah and Friend John Lomuria. Above left: 
Friends worshipping during the East Africa YM- 
North annual youth conference. Photos by Sarah. 
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Sa od Shaddai WACGHOW EE 


Ww name shall we call you? 
an 


he first term that comes to everyone’s 
lips is still “God.” It’s an old and respected name, 
been around for time out of mind, especially in its 
Latinate variations Deus/Dios/Dio/Dieu. But such 
an old name has been abused so many times, and 
made many enemies. After all, it alienates roughly 
half your children, and “Deus volt!” (“God wills it”) 
turned loose the Crusades. It is not a name we can 
lightly set aside, but it bears with it so much weight 
of cruelty, tyranny, and abuse — this name will 
always serve us, but always uneasily. 


To counterbalance “God,” some people call you 


“Goddess.” While it’s a useful offset to masculine 
takeovers of the language, Goddess is, frankly, just 


Perhaps we should stop looking at 
the names we've given you, and 
start looking at names you've given 
yourself. 


as alienating to half your children. Yes, it’s the half 
that’s gotten its way for so many millennia that 
perhaps it deserves a time in the doghouse, but as 
they say, “deserve has got nothing to do with it.” 
We're not looking for retribution in your name; we’re 
looking for something that all can embrace. 


As acorollary to the above, we should also ditch 
“Father” and “Mother.” Besides, as a friend of 

mine once put it, no good mother would let her 
children starve while she had the power to prevent 
it. Apparently, and for whatever reason (I’m sure it’s 
wise?), you do. So you can’t be a mother alone, and 
any such name alienates you from yourself, from the 
parts of you that are not maternal. 


We'll also need to ditch the gendered pronouns. So 
long, “he” and “she.” You weren’t wrong, you just 
weren't big enough. 


This brings us to “it.” It is nicely gender-neutral... 
but in English it denotes not a person but an object. 
Now, some who follow you don’t really believe in 
your personality. To them you are a force. For them, 
perhaps, “it” would work, for “it” can also refer to 
ideas. However, can a force love? Can a force speak? 
Perhaps... but if a force has words and intentions and 
love, it’s rapidly becoming a person again anyway. 
Beyond this, “it” is still a term that reduces. To us 
English speakers it will always seem far, far too small 
to encompass you. 


Some might argue for “they,” which is also nicely 
neutral, and would keep the trinitarians happy... but 
even if you have three persons, or nineteen, or 45 
billion, you work in such unity with each other that 
to refer to you in the singular helps. 


For pronouns, I think, we'll have to fall back on what 
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I have been calling you from the first: you. 


But a pronoun is not a name. Who are you? 


Jewish teaching has it that we should not speak your 


name at all, for fear of using it improperly. There’s 
a lot to be said for that, but there is a difference 
between not speaking and not knowing. We need to 
learn your name in order to choose to say it or not. 


There are the traditional titles, of course. “El 
Shaddai,” the Lord of Hosts or perhaps the Lord of 
the High Places. But we here are a more peaceful 
branch of your children, and even when the Host 

in question fights the kind of inward war that we 

do not “utterly abhor,” it is a phrase that will make 
some of us twitch. There is “Yahweh” (or Jehovah, 
when mispronounced), which is older still, but is the 
name given by a handful of faiths and will be forever 
associated with those. The same goes for “Allah,” 


than “Mother” might be. You are Wisdom, but you 
are more than that. 


The Hindus, aware of these distinct roles of yours, 
simply embraced it and decided that one name — 
indeed, one personality — would not be enough. 
They came up with hundreds of characters for you: 
Brahma at the top, in your aspect of creator; Vishnu, 
as your aspect of protector and preserver; Shiva 

as your destructive side. Such a system helps us to 
remember that you are all three; too often we gloss 
over that last part. But such a system also might lead 
us to forget that all three aspects are in fact aspects 
of the same being, and we might begin to revere each 
separately — and perhaps unequally. I know which 
of the three would get shortest shrift, and that would 
be unfortunate. Likewise for the adjectives. You are 
Merciful, but you are also Deadly, and we would 


LORD BRAHMIN Flohim 


a name which for a great many means simply and 
truthfully “the One,” but to others that name carries 
a taint of fear, deservedly or not. 

The Buddhists invented many excellent terms for 
your silences and your peace. But while you are 
indeed nirvana, you are more than just a state of our 
minds. 


We Quakers have long been wrestling 
with names to call you, because what 
we call you shapes how we think 

of what you are, and that in turn 
determines so much of who we are. 


“The Dao” might work. I feel that, perhaps alone of 
the ancient names, it truly suits you, and perhaps 
better than any other embraces not one aspect of 
you but the whole. Unfortunately it does so by being 


obscure, complex, and nigh on impossible to explain. 


It may still serve, but I think it will always be a name 
to put to your riddles and your paradoxes, not a 
name for everyday. 


While we're on the subject of titles, we could 
mention the habit of humans to give you roles: 
Master, Creator, Guide. Or we could speak of 
adjectives: the Merciful, the Compassionate, the 


Prince of Peace. And we have Wisdom, which is both. 


But these, again, are limiting, although perhaps less 


surely pick the names we preferred, not the names 
we need to remember. 


But perhaps we should stop looking at the names 
we've given you, and start looking at names you've 
given yourself. Moses asked this exact question, and 
you gave a startlingly effective answer. 


“I Am That Am,” it’s sometimes given, but there’s 
always one of those little notes down at the bottom 
of the page that rattles off half a dozen possible 
alternatives. Because basically you took the verb “to 
be” as your name, and that name can be put in so 
many forms. I Was What Was. I Am What Is. I Will 
Be What Will Be. Personally I like to translate it as 
“IT Am Existence,” and “I Am What I Will,” meaning 
you are a) everything and b) whatever you wish to 
be. You are everywhere, in every heart and in every 
stone; and you are the perfect power, all capability. 
The ability to exist and the ability to decide are your 
greatest gifts to us, for they are closest to the heart of 
what you are. 


Here is a name that can mean so many things, 
almost as many things as you can be, and is instantly 
translatable in all the languages of the world, and 
will never be the possession of a single culture or a 
single gender or a single class. Though it arose from 
a single faith, anyone and everyone can say “What 
isa 


Question continued Pg 14 


fe) Western Friend 


Be so often in life, says Catholic theologian Doris Donnelly, we 
are beckoned to “make an outward journey which responds to 


our interior quest toward the center we lose in the clutter of everyday 


living.” There’s something about my turning fifty that made me 
want- no, need to be- as Thomas Merton said in his Asian journal, 
“jerked clean out of the habitual.” In my work as a hospital chaplain 
and living in an urban setting with all that that brings, my life has 
plenty of clutter. I discerned, from searching the countless websites 

I had surfed to find the right vacation, that “vacation” was not what I 
was searching for. This time, I knew I needed something deeper than 
that, something different. I needed something to get involved in and 
connected with. 


A classified ad in the back of a Quaker magazine offered a trip that 
was part service and part educational tour of Quaker community 


THE TRANSFORMATION SOUGHT BY THE PILGRIM IS AWAY FROM 
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The Internado entrance. By the 
end of our week in Sorata, this 
courtyard felt like home. 


themselves, while tourists avoid 
personal involvement; 3) pilgrims 
focus on being affected by the 
pilgrimage, while tourists seek 
to be unaffected or untouched by 
their experience; 4) the journey to 
the destination, the arrival and the 
return are important to the pilgrim, 
while arrival at the destination 
is important to the tourist; and 


INCOMPLETENESS AND FRAGMENTATION TO A SENSE OF WHOLENESS, A 5) community is formed for 


COMPLETE HUMAN BEING THAT IS OPEN UNTO GOD. 


development projects in the Bolivian Altiplano countryside. 
Quakers? Service? Community? That’s different. I don’t know why I 
decided to go there. I had no particular interest in the country or the 
continent, for that matter. I hadn’t traveled internationally since my 
college years, nor could I with certainty pick out Bolivia on a map. Is 
that it or is it Paraguay? Columbia maybe? 


If the tourist experience was not what I was embarking upon, what 
was it? There seems to be a need in the human person to reach 
within for an interior wholeness by activating one’s feet and heart 
and sometimes renewing one’s passport. When that happens, 

we become pilgrims. The journey we embark upon becomes a 
pilgrimage. On my trip to Bolivia I was a pilgrim, a woman en route 
to a destination, moving toward a particular end. I was not a tourist. 


What is the difference between a vacation -even one with the lofty 
goals of service and education- and pilgrimage? Doris Donnelly 
delineates five distinctions between pilgrims and tourists: 1) 
pilgrims perceive an internal dimension to themselves, while 
tourists are focused on the external journey; 2) pilgrims invest 


the pilgrim, while this is not 
considered necessary or desired 
by the tourist. 


VALUING THE INTERNAL 


There are several ways to interpret 
pilgrimage, and three of those 
ideas are useful here. There is 

the literal pilgrimage, involving a 
physical journey to a significant 
place, for example, the birthplace 
of Jesus or where George Fox 
“saw a great people.” A second 
kind of pilgrimage is allegorical, 
viewing life as a temporary abode 
through which one must travel to 
reach an everlasting home at the 
end of life. A third way to view 
pilgrimage is to imbue it with 
spiritual meaning. The physical 
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outer experience plays second fiddle to 
the internal spiritual meaning. Depth 
is the goal, not distance. It’s not the 
distance traveled that is important, or 
even the significance of the destination, 
but the depth of the experience that is 
transformative. The transformation 
sought by the pilgrim is away from 
incompleteness and fragmentation 

to a sense of wholeness, a complete 
human being that is open unto God. 
Therefore, a pilgrimage is simply a lived 
experience that helps us become more 
fully alive human beings. Pilgrims pay 
attention to this internal realm. 


ON THIS WAY OF THE CROSS, PILGRIMS HOLD ON AND LET 
GO OVER AND OVER AGAIN. BY INVESTING THEMSELVES, THEY 


DIVEST THEIR PRECONCEIVED NOTIONS. 


Most people wouldn’t consider 
removing trees, digging a trench, 

and other labor the stuff of a once- 
in-a-lifetime vacation, but for us 

nine sojourners, it was a meaningful 
experience. We spent a week in the 
small town of Sorata working at a 
student residence, called the Internado, 
that enables students from outlying 
communities to attend high school by 
giving them safe, supervised, affordable 
housing during the school year. The 
recently purchased building was in 
need of repairs and sprucing up. 

Poor drainage was 


made with the branches cut down the day before, and can also be 
fashioned into sturdy ladders. 


VALUING SELF-INVESTMENT 


To bea pilgrim means risking one’s identity. It is risky, after 

all, to surrender the comfortable clutter of one’s life so that God 
can be at the center. What is so risky about that? The pilgrim 
risks change, being transformed, and that personal investment 

is uncompromising. In the Christian tradition, the “way of the 
cross,” Jesus’ carrying the cross upon which he would be crucified 
to the place of his execution, is a metaphor for the Christian way 
of life and, in this specific sense, Christian pilgrimage as well. On 
this way of the cross, pilgrims hold on and let go over and over 
again. By investing themselves, they divest their preconceived 
notions. Pilgrims are not, therefore, mere observers as the tourist. 
They are participants, stepping into the 
photograph, getting involved and risking 
being changed. 


A member of our group was a physician 

who had the experience of holding clinics in 
other parts of Latin America under less than ideal circumstances. 
The Internado was no exception. Patients from far villages waited 
in the hot sun on the patio to be seen in the “examination room,” 
which doubled as a computer lab for the students and a bedroom. 
In some cases, we needed translation from Aymara, the first 
language of people in the region, to Spanish, then to English. 
A glitch at customs necessitated a later delivery of medications 
prescribed at the clinic. The teens, who all had recent classroom 
experience with Spanish, did the intake work. 


I participated by learning how to read blood pressure. It was my 
first time giving any “hands on” medical care. I was surprised 
by three characteristics of the people. First, most patients were 
women over forty with chronic pain being the predominant 
presenting issue. Lifetimes of backbreaking work, their role 
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buildings, so we dug 
a 32-foot trench for 
a French drain. The 
old stucco that faced the interior patio 
was moldy and in need of fresh paint, 
so we scrubbed and scrubbed the walls 
with wirebrushes and bleach before 
we sealed and painted them a cheery 
buttercup yellow. 


We started work after breakfast and 
worked alongside the Internado kids 
when they got “home” from school. We 
learned just how much work you can 

do with a pickaxe and machete, and 
how to make do with the tools that you 
have when there isn’t a Lowe’s or Home 
Depot nearby. Pickaxe handles can be 


EVENTS AND PEOPLE THAT IMPRINT UPON THE PILGRIM'S MIND, BODY AND SPIRIT. 


being to carry— children, crop yields, material goods —all on their 
backs, lead to damaged and inflamed spines and joints. Many 
had unresolved issues from old injuries that were never properly 
treated. Second, there was almost no obesity and most people 
were in surprisingly good physical fitness, regardless of age or 
gender. I never knew that people could have blood pressure so 
low and still be healthy. No one, even those in their 70’s, had 
blood pressure above 120/80. Their lifestyle includes modest 
diets, farming steep slopes at high altitude with no assistance 
from machines and very little from animals. To get from one place 
to another, they walk. 


The whole purpose of a pilgrim’s efforts, the goal of the journey, 
is precisely to be affected, altered, to be touched so deeply that 
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a significant transformation 
occurs. The pilgrimage affects the 
total human being. The pilgrim’s 
equilibrium is thrown off, attesting 
to the power of place, events and 
people that imprint upon the 
pilgrim’s mind, body and spirit. 


There is no greater equalizer than 
illness. I know this intellectually 
from working as a hospital 
chaplain and experientially 

from my experience as a cancer 
survivor. Illness strikes people 
regardless of demographic 
grouping or economic status. My 
experience with a foodborne virus 
brought me closer with three 

of my group mates by melting 
our divisions as only sickness 
can. Our driver, an Evangelical 
Friends pastor, reassured me 

on my darkest night of nausea 
and diarrhea, that I am to rely 
on “Solamente Dios.” The 

doctor reassured me that with 
medications, time and bowel 
rest that, “This, too, shall pass.” 
My brother in bowel distress 
reassured me that something as 
miniscule as a virus can fell the 
young and the strong, as well 

as the middle-aged and flabby, 
and that there is no weakness in 
moaning. 


Photos: We were invited to several 
Aymara-style potlucks. The 

first was outdoors in the rural 
community of Huarina Choro, the 
second in the dining room of the 
Internado. The latter was hosted by 
the becarios (scholarship recipients) 
of the Bolivia Quaker Education 
Fund. The becarios are from Quaker 
families, and are pursuing courses 
of study designed to equip them 

to serve the public good, such as 
architecture and social work. 


Right: Socializing in the Internado 
courtyard; examining a Quaker- 
Bolivia Link greenhouse 


All Bolivia photos by Kate 
Jaramillo, Jessica Bucciarelli and 
Mylo Schaaf 
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During those three days of illness, I was totally 
dependent on the kindness of strangers. I had to 
muster strength and courage just to stay with the 
group’s itinerary, partaking of some activities, 
missing others. Taking care of those who were 

sick brought the group together, reminding us of 
our common humanity, vulnerability and mutual 
dependence. The experience taught me, again, the 
value of being helpless, weak and totally dependent 
upon our fellow travelers and God. 


VALUING THE JOURNEY ITSELF 


The journey to the destination and back is just as 
important as the destination itself. Pilgrims see the 
journey as a rite of passage and a state of transition 
between where they were and where they are going. In 
the Christian New Testament, the story of the Road to 
Emmaus (Luke 24:13-33) illustrates the importance 
of the journey in Christian spiritual practice. It’s 

in the process of the journey on the Emmaus Road 
that Jesus’ identity is revealed to his disciples. Even 
though the disciples don’t recognize Jesus as Christ, 
they love him as a pilgrim and offer him hospitality. 
The journey itself is an important aspect of 
pilgrimage, for it is an occasion for growth in love and 
recognition of the stranger as Christ in disguise. In the 
generous offer of hospitality and in the receiving of 

it, the pilgrims become beloved, familiar and known, 
where once they were invisible strangers. 


When we were not working, we took time to visit 
several community development projects funded 
by Quaker Bolivia Link. We visited two water 

_ projects, including the dedication celebration at one 
in Huarina Choro where we were fed a wonderful 
meal of chicken, corn and a variety of potatoes 
and other tubers. In the village of Pallca Pampa, a 


predominately Quaker community six miles from 
Sorata, we were told of the many development 
projects that improved their way of life. An irrigation 
project enabled them to grow more than one crop 
per year. Another water project added potable water, 


PILGRIMS ARE NOT AUTONOMOUS, INDEPENDENT, 
INDIVIDUALISTS. THE PILGRIMAGE IMBUES 

THE PILGRIM WITH A SENSE OF SOLIDARITY, 
CONNECTEDNESS AND COMMUNITY. 


latrines with showers and flush toilets, a communal 
laundry tub and major crop improvements. Another 
project added beehives, providing another source 
of marketable income for the community. These 
Quakers have taken the initiative to improve their 
community. The Internado itself is also a result 

of their initiative and dedication to education of 
their youth. Coming from a tradition of Friends 
that has difficulty organizing and providing for the 
smallest of tasks, I found this particularly inspiring. 
In La Paz, recipients of Bolivia Quaker Education 
Fund scholarships for college gathered with us for 
and Amarya-style potluck and story-telling about 
the importance of education in their lives. The 

San Gregorio Weavers Collective hosted us to a 
scrumptious meal of roasted chicken and potatoes, 
and provided us an opportunity to sample their 
wares of fine alpaca woolens. 


VALUING COMMUNITY 


Pilgrims build community, and that bonding is 
essential to pilgrimage. The community is non- 
hierarchical, based on voluntary association. 
Through the shared experience of the journey 
communitas emerges, a spiritual community that 
is tied in worship and faith. This tie of communitas 
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strengthens relationships between former strangers 
and between family members. Community enlarges 
individual life and cuts across social lines. In 

the Hebrew Scriptures, Psalm 122, known as the 
“Pilgrimage Psalm,” informs us that pilgrimage 
builds community and establishes solidarity with 
the oppressed. Jerusalem, the destination of 
pilgrimage in the Psalm, is the place in which the 
12 Tribes of Israel are gathered. It is also a place 
there God’s order for the universe is established, 
fair dealing is done, the weak are protected and 

the underprivileged can receive impartial justice. 
The goal of the pilgrim is to enter into community 
with that kind of world-view. Pilgrims are not 
autonomous, independent, individualists. The 
pilgrimage imbues the pilgrim with a sense of 
solidarity, connectedness and community. 


Our pilgrimage was a family affair. A grandmother, 
grandson, and his buddy, two mother/daughter 
teams and, a same-sex couple rounded out our 

little Quaker service trip group. We came from the 
West Coast and the East Coast and included active 
Friends and non-Quakers. The three teens were 
veterans of previous service trips to Mexico and El 
Salvador. After a day of digging and painting, they 
still had energy for a couple of hours of soccer with 
the Internado kids after dinner. At 73, a Friend from 
Philadelphia led the painting crew in scrubbing and 
painting. Her daughter, a yoga teacher, helped us 
work out the kinks after a hard day. Our 75-year-old 
leader was always the first up the trail to the villages 
we visited past the end of the road. Our doctor, when 
not leading clinics, was helping us avoid the turista 
sickness, and when we could not, treat it. 


We are interconnected. We share the road. 
Pilgrimage, like meeting for worship, is a corporate 
event. We are not in it alone, for our own edification. 
Human beings need support, encouragement, and 
relationships or they perish. Our community is 

our companions on the road, those who offer us 
hospitality along the way, and those who wait for us 
back home. The journey toward wholeness is away 
from isolation and individualism, amid the perils of 
the world and through all forms of darkness, toward 
the Light of God. 


Kate Jaramillo is a member of Bridge City Friends 
Meeting. To learn more about an upcoming Quaker 
service/study trip, visit http://treasuresoftheandes. 
com. To learn more about Quaker Bolivia Link, visit 
http://www.qbl.org/. To learn more about Bolivian 
Quaker Education Fund, visit, http://bgef.org. 


Question continued from Pg 14 


(There’s some evidence that you were simultaneously 
making a pun on one of your older names at the 
same time. I find this rather heartening.) 


Such is the answer you gave Moses; and the answer 
you gave Job is, in fact, much the same, if longer and 
a bit more enthusiastic. 


We Quakers have long been wrestling with names 

to call you, because what we call you shapes how we 
think of what you are, and that in turn determines 
so much of who we are. I think the name you spoke 
yourself could serve us well in that discussion, and 
may help us to welcome all who can speak that 
name without fear or pain. In fact, it might be of still 
greater use in helping us discover and understand 
our own names and our own identities. 


Now, it’s true that I’m taking a name from a book 
that some people frankly hate and fear. I know that 
anything out of the Bible is going to frighten a lot of 
people. I hope that the flexibility of the name will 
appeal beyond that fear, and I hope such folks can 
consider the Bible a broken clock for these purposes: 
right twice a day. 


It may be that Ill have to fall back on just calling 

you “You” once again. And I know that any name, no 

matter how fluid, won’t work completely. One reason 
we have so many names for you, of course, is because 
even nine billion wouldn't be enough. 


But no name at all won’t do, either. 


Paul Christiansen is a member of Eastside Friends 
Meeting in Seattle. More of his thoughts can be 
found here: http://generousgrasp.wordpress.com/ 


PAY FOR PEACE 


Learn how at 
wartaxboycott.org 
or call 


War Tax Boycott 
800-269-7464 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paths to Quaker Parenting: 
Using Quaker Beliefs, Testimonies and 
Practices 


by the Quaker Parenting Initiative 


$14.95; 122 pp. 
reviewed by Donna Eyestone 


You're a parent, and you're busy, so let me make this 
quick. Should you read Paths to Quaker Parenting? 
Yes, and because of the way it is organized, it’s the 
kind of book you can read in short bursts. 


We can learn something from reading Paths, but 
we can also learn something from their process of 
writing the book. Paths has a great prologue which 
talks about the Quaker Parenting Initiative. This 
working group of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 

is comprised of about twenty parents. Over the 
course of three years, the group articulated their 
own experiences to weave a tapestry of common 
understanding, realizing that Quakerism had given 
them strength and direction, and that their spiritual 
journeys had been enriched as they nurtured and 
guided their children. 


It is inspiring to know that parents with children of 
many different ages worked together to find common 
values in their shared parenting experiences. We 
need more of these groups to support each other. 


Paths has both stories and examples of situations 
that answer questions many parents might ask. How 
should I respond to my three-year-old’s whining? 
Should my nine-year-old have a cell phone? How do 
I deal with my anger when my teenager rolls his eyes 
and doesn’t move after I’ve asked him to take out 
the trash? Will centering myself help keep me from 
lashing out when I am so angry? 


Each chapter speaks to a Quaker testimony: 
Integrity, Equality, Peace, Simplicity, Stewardship 
and Service. The testimony is then followed by 
reflections, queries, and real-world examples. As we 
look to our faith, we can use the practices, shared 
from experience, to help focus our attention and find 
strength and guidance. 


Paths is one to keep next to your bed for inspiration, 
challenges, or simply to reflect upon during your 
next timeout. 


Donna Eyestone is a member of Berkeley Monthly 
Meeting in Berkeley, CA. 


The Journal of Elias Hicks 


edited by Paul Buckley 
$30; 508 pp. 
reviewed by Margery Post Abbott 


Elias Hicks (1748-1830) is the best-known Friend 
of his time, and his name is the source of the term 
“Hicksites”, the name of one of the two traditions of 
Quakers resulting from the Great Separation of 1827. 
Hicks grew up in a Quaker family on Long Island, 
New York and when about seven years old, he had 

a vision of being enclosed in a ball of flame, which 
left him with a sense of great warmth and safety. By 
age thirty, he was recognized as a minister and soon 
was traveling in the ministry, sometimes months 

at a time. Hicks’ early travels occurred during the 
American Revolution when, as a Friend, he was 
allowed by both sides to pass freely across land 
controlled by both British and America soldiers. 


In this volume, Hicks documents his ministry as 
over the decades his reputation as a minister grew 
and at times he spoke to huge crowds, Quaker and 
general public alike, even filling the New Jersey 
state legislative chambers to overflowing. He notes 
the times of watchfulness, his awareness of God’s 
blessings, and the times when “intrusive thoughts” 
filled his mind during worship. Sometimes he 
simply documents his days, other times he shares 
with us the essence of the message he spoke, tells 
of concerns which arose, describes the pain of 
attending the funerals of young people, or makes 
observations on what is happening around him. 


It was only in his later years that he became 
controversial and a lightning rod for the tensions — 
theological, social and organizational — which led 
several American yearly meetings to separate in 
1827-28. Hicks was certainly not a “liberal” in the 
way we use the term today and in many ways we 
would consider him quite conservative. For instance, 
while he was opposed to disownment on the grounds 
of religious belief, he knew “that nothing short of 

a full submission to the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus can set free from the law of sin and 
death.” Hicks was opposed to paying war taxes, to 
slavery, and to use of any products made by slave 
labor but, like other Friends of his time, he did not 
engage in direct political action, rather seeking to 
point others to the guidance of the Inward Light 
believing it would inevitably call them to take similar 
actions. 


Having read in the journal of Elias Hicks in its 
original form, I am most thankful for this new 
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edition by Paul Buckley. He provides a real gift in 
the careful work he has done to restore passages 
omitted from the 1832 edition, including his 
accounts of visions, commentary, and statements 

of Hicks’ beliefs. Buckley has also provided 
definitions of words not in common use today or 
whose meaning has changed, as well as noting many 
biblical passages which flavor his writing. These 
aids, combined with periodic maps and etchings 

of meetinghouses and good formatting, make the 
Journal much more accessible than the 1832 original 
which read very much like a dull travel diary. In 
spending time with this Journal, we can gain a day- 
to-day feel for the nature of Quaker ministry two 
hundred years ago from the pen of a central figure of 
the period. 


Margery Post Abbott is a member of Multnomah 
Meeting in Portland, Oregon. Her new book, To Be 
Broken and Tender, will be published by Friends 
Bulletin Corporation in April. 


Envisioning a Moral Economy 
Pendle Hill Pamphlet #405 


by Tom Head 


$6.50; 35 pp. 
reviewed by Paul Niebanck 


Tom Head’s pamphlet is a combination of three 
things: personal essay, social critique and prophetic 
witness. 


First, Tom traces his own journey as an economist 
and a mystic. He holds these two identities in 
tension, permitting each to inform the other. Second, 
Tom rejects the claim that economics is a value-free 
discipline, pointing out that economics has become 
an unapologetic apologist for a social system that is 
doing great human and ecological harm. Third, Tom 
calls Quakers to get hold of ourselves: to examine 
our own participation in the economic system and to 
formulate a response that is faithful to our tradition. 


A sample of passages is enough to whet a reader’s 
appetite: 


- Conventional economics promotes a vision of the 
economy that is “largely disembodied from life, 
except for the purpose of exploiting Earth’s resource 
endowment.” 


- “Our idolatry of the market and individualism has 
gotten us into a great deal of trouble.” 


- “Promoting a moral economy was a pivotal project 
for Jesus.” 


- “Wisdom- the coherent truth of seeing things as 
they are- is what we need when trying to see and 
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build a moral economy.” 


Tom Head’s challenge to us is a tough one. He wants 
us to “apply for a discharge from this dreadful, 
distorted and violent economy,” and to “risk finding 
ourselves on the front lines of a new economy.” We 
must intensify our study of economic matters. We 
must make ourselves more accountable. We must 
stand in opposition to the ideology and the practices 
that are giving life on Earth so much trouble. 


Paul Niebanck worships with South Seattle Friends 
Meeting. 


LELTERS TO: THE BDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you so much for the book review of “I 

Don’t Believe in Atheists” by Chris Hedges and 
reviewed by Jonathan Brown in the July/August 
2009 issue. The title doesn’t suit the content; as 
Jonathan correctly notes, it is a criticism of all 
fundamentalists; religious, scientific, atheists and 
surprisingly, us Quakers. How refreshing to read that 
fundamentalism includes anyone who identifies with 
those we disagree as unreasonable. Or his claim that 
humans do not progress morally but that morality 
moves cyclically between good and evil. I applaud 
“Western Friend” for including a book that is critical 
of some of the “fundamental” beliefs of the Religious 
Society of Friends. This book is an important read 
for the critical thinkers among us. Thank you again. 


Paul W. Harris 
Redwood Forest Meeting, Santa Rosa CA 


Dear Editor: 


I read with interest Eric Sabelman’s piece in the 
Letters to the Editor section entitled “Why drugs are 
not OK at Quaker gatherings” in the February 2010 
issue. Eric makes some excellent points regarding 
Quaker perspectives on the use of alcohol and other 
drugs. His statements about abstaining from the use 
of such substances in order to “stand naked before 
God”-—to allow ourselves to share true religious 
experience without the interference of anything 
artificial—are very authentic and helpful. 


However, when Eric endeavors to apply this teaching 
to persons who are addicted, I believe he fails to 
express both an understanding of addiction as well 
as compassion for the afflicted. Specifically, he 

says, “If you insist on practicing an addiction, you 
are separating yourself from this community. You 
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might as well not come, because you are not really 
here with us.” The phrase, “insist on practicing 

an addiction” is a contradiction in terms. Many 
years of work in substance abuse treatment have 
taught me than an addiction is behavior that is very 
powerfully compulsive. Numerous studies have 
shown actual changes in brain chemistry in persons 
who are addicted to some substances. Withdrawal 
from some substances can cause severe physical 
and psychological symptoms, and the cravings may 
not disappear for months following detoxification. 
By definition, addicted persons do not insist on 
practicing. It is effectively the other way around: 
their addiction insists on harming them. Also, the 
most effective treatments for most addictions involve 
the support of a caring community. Should not our 
Quaker meetings be part of that support? 


Therefore, I think the statement that addicted 
persons “might as well not come” to worship lacks 
an important level of compassion. If an addicted 
person is able to attend worship and finds spiritual 
solace there, who are we to say that God is not 
speaking to him or her? (I do acknowledge that our 
children and teens are particularly vulnerable, and 
we bear a special responsibility to them, so it may 
be necessary to exclude active substance users from 
their fellowship.) 


I’m reminded of the story of the novice in the 
monastery who was having a very hard time giving 
up tobacco. The novice went to his master and asked 
if it was permissible to smoke while he meditated. 
Of course, the master admonished him, asking how 
he could even think of sullying his body at the same 
time that he was trying to purify his mind and his 
soul. The novice went away sadly, and continued 

to struggle. Finally he went back to his master and 
asked if it would be alright if he meditated while he 
smoked. The master smiled and said of course, that 
meditating while he smoked would help to mitigate 
the harmful behavior. 


I believe that we need to hold up the ideals that 

are expressed in our traditions and testimonies, 

at the same time that we allow compassion and 
understanding for those who may fall short. And 
don’t we all fall short in many ways? It’s like the 
sermon on the mount. Jesus held up many ideals 
that seem almost impossible to be faithful to, and 
yet throughout his ministry he consistently forgave 
people who didn’t — or couldn’t — live up to the ideal. 
“Forgive us our trespasses...” 


Joseph Ossmann 
Sacramento Friends Meeting, CA 


Dear Editor: 


I was thrilled with the article in the February issue of 
Western Friend about Chris Moore-Backman’s war 
tax resistance. I echo Chris’ statement that war “tax 
resistance is the perfect issue for today’s Quakers to 
wrestle with. It is an issue which strikes at the heart 
of each and every testimony our community claims 
to hold dear...We have yet to face the spiritual and 
material costs suffered not only by those on the 
receiving end of our militarization, but by those not 
on the receiving end of our help.” 


I will add that perhaps many of us had some real 
hope that the election of Barack Obama, combined 
with a Congress with a Democratic majority, 

would bring a quantum shift in our nation’s goals 
and policies. This has not happened, and any 

real change will have to come from an organized, 
courageous, vigorous public, a public committed 

to the philosophy of nonviolence. We can’t do the 
organizing by ourselves, but we can act. Our country 
is marching to a military drum. As Friends, with so . 
many others, we have a different world vision and a 
different drum to follow—the drumbeat of the heart. 


The National War Tax Resistance Coordinating 
Committee is an informal fellowship that supports 
war tax refusers around the country. Although it 

is not a faith-based community, in some ways it 

has become my faith community, because I feel 
friendship, inspiration and support for what is one 
of my deepest life commitments. The organization 
has a variety of literature, a bi-monthly newsletter, 
More than A Paycheck, a website, a newly-developed 
thirty-minute DVD, Death and Taxes, and more. 


NWTRCC participants gather in different parts of 
the country two times a year, the first weekend in 
November and the first weekend in May, for sharing, 
learning, decision-making, and fun. This May’s 
meeting will be in Tucson Friday evening May 7th 
till Sunday noon May oth. All are welcome to this 
simple living weekend. You don’t have to be a war 
tax resister to come! 


NWTRCC also invites us to join the annual War 
Tax Boycott. You sign on and let NWTRCC know 
how much you will redirect to life-giving groups 

of your choice. Your name is kept confidential, but 
the statistical information is not. Go to the website 
(nwircc.org) to learn more. 


I am personally curious to learn whether there are 
many other Western Friends who do some form of 
war tax refusal. For those willing to “come out of 

the closet”, we could give support and share ideas. 
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Could some sort of informal survey or network be 
developed? I don’t do email, but my phone is 541- 
342-2914, address 510 Van Buren St, Eugene, OR 
97402. 


Peg Morton 
Eugene Friends Meeting, OR 


Dear Editor: 


In Second month, 2010’s issue, Chris Moore- 
Backman makes several important points about 
Friends’ relationship with the government and 

our comfort with enjoying the benefits we take for 
granted and ignoring the moral costs we might be 
embarrassed to pay. I’m sure with a little seeking he 
would find more than 39 other war tax resisters in 
our three Yearly Meetings. 


The problem is not so much that no one lets the facts 
percolate from the head to the heart; I am surprised 
by how many Quakers, when they know the facts, tell 


for war. Typically, however, Friends today have no 
memory of those minutes from the ‘60s, “70s, ‘80s, 
‘gos... or even last month. I’m not sure if they’re 
even in agreement with the leadings that led to those 
minutes. We have not done the necessary ministry 
of education to newer Friends so they are part of our 
collective memory, our culture, our testimony to the 
world. 


Chris says, “[Woolman] maintained that Friends 
muffled the inner Voice and talked themselves into 
paying war taxes or holding slaves for fear of the 
consequences of doing otherwise. I think it’s exactly 
the same today.” He suggests that tighter bonds of 
community —another of our Testimonies— would 
help; the necessary connection, for “the penetration 
of the heart comes from suffering.” Aye, there’s the 
rub: getting close enough to one another, living in 
community, risking love, which always includes 
risking suffering, requires faith and trust that “we 
can get to that place [when] enough Friends witness 


me about their tax resistance or concerns when I tell 
them I’m a conscientious objector still. Our various 
meetings, monthly and yearly, have long ago united 
with minutes supporting those who are called to the 
ministry of conscientiously opposing paying taxes 


Quaker Lobby Seeks 
Executive Secretary who 


¢ Will give inspired and inspiring leadership to Washington's biggest 
peace lobby; 


to our hidden strengths through outward resistance 
and self-suffering.” What! Me worry? Suffer!? ’m 
afraid that’s not one of the 21st Century Quaker 
testimonies: No Cross, No Crown, said William 
Penn. Being “baptized by fire,” the consequences 


¢ ls a Quaker who can excite coalitions, constituents and donors; 


e Has enthusiasm to change national policies and reclaim the people's 
democracy; and 


e Will be a Spirit-led leader with management competence. 


Qualities desired include spiritual depth, commitment to Friends’ decision-making, 
and ability to engage in constructive dialogue. The Executive Secretary participates 
in lobbying, motivates and leads the staff, vigorously raises funds, collaborates with 
colleagues and coalitions, interprets FCNL effectively in various media, and works 
with the governors. 


This long-planned search process opens March 1, 2010 & closes May 31, 2010. 
Final appointment in fall 2010 & assume office March 2011. For more information 
consult www.fenl.org/jobs. 


Candidates should send resume with cover letter to: gretchenhall.search@gmail.com. 
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hime emrntrrnernera a enanamencnananers —e- 


of our meas —or lack of inoee Gries we are 
faithful to our calling- is not part of modern Quaker 
sacraments: we accept no baptism and avoid close 
communion. 


In the interview, Chris is asked “How can redemptive 
suffering work in moving Friends to [witness]? The 
IRS seems to have learned not to create martyrs.” 
He answers that the risks are low and that non- 
compliance with the IRS, which is only an enormous 
collection agency, is just a step to higher spiritual 
goals and actions. My own experience is that the 
other side effects of non-compliance are more 
insidious—not just liens on bank accounts and 
property, not just fear of fines and court cases, but 
the loss of certain friends who can’t get comfortable 
with an out scofflaw, or whose consciences sting 
when they hear one give the reasons for witnessing 
against our government's policies and our people’s 
complicity in the evils the U.S. commits. There is 
the permanent stigma on your credit report and 

the job options closed because one is marked “too 
passionate” or “too political,” although, of course, no 
one can legally discriminate against you for political 
belief. And then there is the question of avoiding 
dispute in one’s Meeting and doubt about support 
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from a people that is no longer counter-cultural as 


our legendary spiritual ancestors were. What would 
happen if all of us really came out to our community? 


I find most Friends very thoughtful, willing to look 
at challenges about what’s wrong out there, with 
“the World,” and consequently to protest, write 
letters, donate to causes, embargo enemy states 

or boycott bad companies, but unwilling to look 

too closely at their cog in the machinery of the 
dominating economy, society, state. The mirror is 
more frightening when you want to have fun and 
that distorted image is oneself, not a fun-house 
mirror, and especially not “God’s image” that we 
were made to be. As more and more anything goes 
among Western liberal Friends, less and less Quaker 
distinctives, deep dialog and standing out against 
the current mode are acceptable; then much of our 
historically essential consistency no longer goes. I 
don’t mean just grey clothes, thee-ing, ground-level 
gravestones, or lack of oaths. I mean remembering 
why a Quaker does NOT dress ostentatiously, want a 
proud tomb, take an oath or avoid a fine for refusing 
to pay for torture or for wars one would never fight in. 


Pablo Stanfield 
University Monthly Meeting, Seattle WA 


Colorful Walking Paths 


WOOGWOFKING 15 NOW | play. 
- Resident Leroy Lapp . 


Greenhouse 


Personal Garden 
Lounge for Social Everits 


Campus Gift Shop 

Aquatic and Fitness Center 
Inviting, Well Stocked Library 
State of the Art Wood Shop 
Café and Coffee Bar 

Game, Event & Meeting Rooms 


Fireside Lounge 


Elegant Dining Room 
with Mountain View 


“705 Mountain View Dr., La Verne, CA 91750 
909.392.4375 | www.LivingatHillcrest.org 


Billiards Room 
Open Air Aviary 
Spacious Sewing Room 


Spa Services 


Village Center Meeting House 
Small Pets Welcome 


DSS ee 


wn AWLIvine gatHillcrest.org 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Lynn Waddington 


University Friends Meeting 
Seattle, WA 


Lynn Edith Waddington, beloved 
member of University Friends 
Meeting, died on October 31, 2009 
after several years of living with 
pulmonary fibrosis, clearly terminal 
from its onset. With remarkable 
serenity and acceptance she 
provided us all with a model for 
graceful dying. 


Born on November 25, 1940 in 
Salem, New Jersey, Lynn was the 
third of four children of Mabel 
Crouch Pancoast and William 
Morris Waddington. Growing up 
in Salem Meeting, Lynn, with 12 
generations of Quaker ancestors, 
found her spiritual home in 
Quakerism. The storms of the 
Delaware Bay and the richness of 
the natural world fostered her early 
mystical life. This, in turn, inspired 
her legacy of creativity. 


Lynn graduated in 1958 from 
George School, the Quaker boarding 
school north of Philadelphia, and 
in 1962 from Maryville College in 
Tennessee, While in college she 
started a worship group on campus 
and attended meeting in Knoxville. 
She later earned a Master’s Degree 
in theater arts from Sonoma State 
University in California and taught 
there for a time. 


Lynn’s daughter, Kindred Gottlieb, 
was born in 1973. A few years 

later Lynn and Kindred’s father 
separated amicably. 


With Sonoma State arts and 
psychology colleagues Lynn 
founded and taught in the 
Expressive Arts cluster school, 
based on a community of artists in 
residence and offering a bachelor’s 
degree. She did further graduate 
work in humanistic psychology, 
wrote and directed plays, and 
studied Jung, dreams, and 


creativity. She co-founded and 

ran Venerable Classics, an objects 
and sculpture restoration house 

in Santa Rosa, until she developed 
Hodgkin’s Lymphoma, the 
radiation treatments for which were 
devastating. 


Having transferred her membership 
to Redwood Forest Meeting in 
Santa Rosa, Lynn served there as 
clerk in the early 1990s. In 1993 
she left California to join her 
partner, Margaret Sorrel, in Seattle, 
transferring her membership to 
University Friends Meeting (UFM) 
in 1995. The next year Lynn and 
Margaret were married under the 
care of UFM. 


At UFM Lynn served on the 
Worship and Ministry Committee 
and clerked the Adult Religious 
Education Committee, reviving the 
now-thriving adult study hours. 
Lynn’s contributions to the UFM 
community are remembered 
especially for her insight and 
wisdom that arose from her long 
experience and rich heritage in 
Quakerism. 


She gifted the wider world of 
Quakerism through service on 

the Boards of John Woolman 
School and Friends Journal. She 
was instrumental in bringing the 
2006 gathering of Friends General 
Conference to the West. 


Lynn produced three videos, Right 
Sharing for the Right Sharing of 
World Resources, Friends House 
Moscow, for that entity, and When 
God was Female, based on her 
studies of stone-age sculptures. She 
produced more than fifty Paleolithic 
and Neolithic sculptures, exhibiting 
them and lecturing and writing on 
what their cultures tell us about a 
more caring and peaceful way to live. 


Much of this activity occurred after 
the further collapse of Lynn’s health 
in 2001. Breast cancer, almost 
certainly caused by the earlier 
radiation treatments, was treated by a 
harsh regimen of chemotherapy. This, 
in turn, led to diagnosis of pulmonary 
fibrosis, Lynn’s final illness. 


In 2005 Lynn and Margaret moved 
to the beautiful home they had built 
on Whidbey Island. From there they 
were active in the Whidbey Island 
Worship Group under the care of 
the Port Townsend Meeting, though 
they retained their membership in 
UFM. 


Living with this terminal illness 

in her last three years was a rich 
time for Lynn and those around 
her. Lynn became a grandparent, 
wrote about her experience of God’s 
presence in her life, and traveled to 
nearby Friends Meetings to share 
her experience of approaching death. 
In July 2009 she was able to travel 
to North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s 
annual session in Missoula. Lynn 
kept her fine sense of humor, 
insisting that her obituary ought to 
begin with the words: “after years 
of threatening to do so, she finally 
kicked the bucket.” She taught us 
much about conscious dying. 


Lynn is survived by her partner, 
Margaret Sorrel, her daughter 
Kindred Gottlieb (Antony) 

and granddaughter Genevieve, 
Margaret’s sons Brendan and 
Ethan Sorrelgreen (Judy) and 
grandson Milo as well as her three 
Waddington siblings and many 
nieces and nephews. She leaves us 
all in her debt. 


Pauline Ross Hare 


Salem Friends Meeting 
Salem, Oregon 


Polly was born October 17, 1917 in 
Bulsar, Gujarat District in India 

to missionaries Amos Walter Ross 
and Flora May Nickey. She was 

the youngest of four daughters. 

At the age of four she moved with 
her family to North Manchester, 
Indiana, where they continued 

to be active in The Church of the 
Brethren. Her father and the church 
instilled in her at an early age a 
passion for peace. She remembered 
walking to and from Manchester 
College, where she was an active 
debater. 
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During college summers in 1937 
and 1938, Polly worked as a 
community organizer for American 
Friends Service Committee 

(AFSC) in their emergency Peace 
Campaign. She traveled with others 
to promote the idea of peace even 
as the country watched Europe 
marching toward the brink of war. 


After graduation in 1938, she 
worked for the AFSC to organize the 
Institute of International Relations 
at Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon. Polly traveled the West 
Coast, organizing speakers for 
peace courses at various colleges. 
During this work she met her 
future husband, Bill Hare, who was 
employed by AFSC. Her work with 
AFSC continued as a community 
organizer in the summer of 1939 
when she traveled to Oklahoma 
and in some towns worked alone- a 
real challenge for a young woman 
speaking on the increasingly 
unpopular topic of peace. 


In 1939 she and Bill Hare were 
married and they traveled to 
northern Mexico, still under the 
auspices of the AFSC, where they 
helped in constructing a school. 

As the United States came closer 

to entering the war, she and Bill 
decided that Bill would become a 
conscientious objector (CO) rather 
than participate in the war. Bill was 
sent to a camp in California and 
Polly moved to Whittier, California 
to be closer to him. She worked for 
a doctor to support herself and Bill. 
Networking with other women, 

the League of Women Voters and 
Fellowship of Reconciliation (FOR) 
sustained her during this difficult 
time of separation and cultural 
disapproval. 


After the war, in 1948 Polly and 

Bill and four other CO couples 
purchased land in California where 
they communally farmed and 

raised their families. Polly and 

Bill’s children, Dan born in 1950 
and Sue in 1952, grew up in this 
intentional community. While living 
on the farm, Bill worked for the 


State of California Youth Authority 
until he retired in 1969 and Polly 
was raising their family. In 1969 
Polly and Bill moved to a small 
farm in Keizer, Oregon where she 
took a major role in nurturing and 
sustaining Salem Friends Meeting, 
bringing her membership from 
San Fernando Friends Meeting. 
She became active in the League of 
Women Voters and 4-H programs, 
while raising sheep and learning to 
spin and weave both at home and 
with other weavers at Mission Mill 
in Salem. Polly worked for the City 
of Salem as a community liaison 
with neighborhood associations. 


In 1983 Polly was a co-founder of 
the Salem, Oregon Peace Plaza and 
the Peace window exhibits of the 
Salem Library. The Peace Plaza 
includes a large mural, fountain, 
and a wall of peaceful quotes and 
flags of the UN and Salem’s sister 
cities. Polly also co-founded the 
Annual Peace Lecture series, which 
features a prominent speaker and 
presents annual awards to a local 
citizen for their efforts toward 
peace. Both Polly and Bill were 
recipients of the Salem Peace 
Award, Polly in 2001 and Bill in 
1991. 


Polly served on the Board of 

the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and was an active member 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
City Watch and League of Women 
Voters. Since 2001, until her 
death, each week Polly stood with 
others on a downtown Salem street 
corner, holding signs for peaceful 
resolution of problems, not wars 

in Iraq and Afghanistan. Her 
numerous ‘Letters to the Editor’ in 
the local newspaper were evidence 
of her long-held beliefs. 


After Bill’s death in 1991, Polly 
moved to Salem from Keizer. Since 
2002 Polly lived in a communal 
residence, locally referred to as 
the “Peace House.” Polly loved 
being part of a community and 
throughout her life pursued her 


passions of weaving and growing 
flowers. She loved music and 
singing. Polly died at home, where 
for weeks prior to her death she 
enjoyed the near-constant flow of 
visitors for poetry readings and 
impromptu mini-concerts to sing 
Polly’s favorite songs. She was 
heard to say, “I never thought this 
would be so much fun”. One of her 
final wishes to a friend and local 
politician was that if he were to 
become governor of the state, he 
would work to establish a statewide 
yearly Day of Peace. 


Polly died peacefully with friends 
and loved ones close by. She was 
preceded in death by her husband 
Bill in 1991 and her daughter Sue 
in 1982. She is survived by her 
son Dan Hare and his wife Lotus, 
who live in Longmont, Colorado. A 
celebration of Polly’s life was held 
on August 16, 2009 at 11:30 am at 
the Salem Friends Meeting House 
in Salem, Oregon. 


Do you have a memorial minute 
for a Western Friend? Please 
email it to editor @westernfriend. 
org. The minutes will be 
published as space allows. 


Find Western Friend 
ONLINE! 
westernfriend.org gives 
you an online calendar of 
Quaker events across the 
West, blogging from the 
Yearly Meetings, photos, 
articles and more! 

If you haven't already, 
please “friend” Western 
Friend on Facebook to 
learn of book reviewing 
opportunities, upcoming 
themes, breaking news and 
~ other community-building 
activities. 
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| Right Sh: 


Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 


south India, Africa, and among Friends. 


Learn more at Www.rswr.org 
e Make a donation 
e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 
¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


l] N Kalimba 
5 Magic 


We have a collection of Easter 
Hymns for the kalimba! 
The kalimba, or African thumb 
Piano, sings a song of joy and 
celebration. 

Learn more at: 


www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness... 


... And Just Getting Started! 


Read Our New Book: 
YES To The Troops. 
NO To The Wars. 
Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 


Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


aring of World Resources 


Western Friend 


Pamphlets are timely essays 

on many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, readable 
at one sitting. Subscribe to receive 
five pamphlets/year for $25 (US.) 
Also available: every pamphlet 
published previously by Pendle 
Hill, including recent pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Ab- 
bott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Advertise with WF 
Reach Friendly Readers! 


2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 
per word for classified ads. 
Minimum charge $15. Box 
ads: 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Logo included for 

additional. $10. 10% discount 
for 3 consecutive ads, 25% 

discount for 10. Display ads: 
$20 per column inch. Add 15% 
for spot, 25% for full color. Full 

page: $350; half page: $200; 

one-third page: $150; two- 

thirds page: $250. Discounts 
for consecutive display ads. Call 
Kathy Hyzy at 503.956.4709 or 


email editor@westernfriend.org 
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: Address: 


Name: 


State: 


: City: 
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Quaker Life . 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $24. For 
information contact Quaker Life, 
101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 
is more than 

a magazine— 

it’s a ministry 

of the written 
word. Friends 
worldwide find 
community in each issue full of 
award-winning articles, opin- 
ions, poetry, news and art. Call 
us toll-free at 800-47 1-6863 and 
mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 
Arch St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 


19107. www.friendsjournal.org. 


You! 
1 usenb to salurnde b Wala Satine 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Sacramento Friend seeks 
trustworthy caretaker for urban 
home & (especially) garden during 
late Spring/Summer 2010. This 
position includes room and some 
board. Timing and terms are 
negotiable. Interested parties please 
contact Muriel Strand at 916-457- 
7141 or auntym@earthlink.net 


KKK 


Retreat to our quaint, Quakerly 
cottage in Colorado’s San Juan 
Mountains near skiing, hiking, 
tourist railroad and hopping 
mountain town (Durango) with 
thriving monthly meeting. Daily, 
weekly, monthly rates. Mention this 
ad for a Friendly discount. 


928-814-7337. 


SERVICES 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


RK KOK 
Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


KK KOK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding Certificates, 
etc. Please email me for writing 
samples and other details: 
flohmann6@gmail.com 

or call me at 401-225-6982 

prices negotiable 


HHKE 


Western Friend 


SCHOOLS, 
RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 


KKK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


KOK 


Friends House 
A Quaker-inspired Elder 


Community 


Friends House is a nonprofit 
Continuing Care Retirement 
Community located in Santa 
Rosa, in the Wine Country of 
Northern California. Assisted 
living, skilled nursing, garden 
apartments for independent 
living, a library of 5500 volumes, 
and a Fitness Center are situated 
on a seven-acre campus. Residents 
participate in governance, 


educational programs, 
entertainment, and hospitality 
activities. For more information, 
call us at 707-538-0152 and/or 


visit our website at: 


www.friendshouse.org. 
RCFE #496801929/SNE #010000123/COA #220 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 
www.woolman.org 


TRAVEL 


African Summer Workcamps 
2010 


The African Great Lakes Initiative of 


Friends Peace Teams is sponsoring 


intergenerational workcamps in 
Burundi, Kenya, Rwanda and 
Uganda. Orientation begins June 19 
near Washington DC. Workcamps 
end July 24. Workcampers build 
clinics, schools and peace centers - 
no skills needed. All ages welcome 
including families. Learn more: 


http://www.aglifpt.org or dawn@ 
aglifpt.org. 


Join the Fellowship of the Quakers 
in the Arts ($25/yr) and share your 
work with Friends in our exciting 
quarterly, Types & Shadows. Seeking 
short fiction & nonfiction, poetry, 
drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chap- 
ter in Quaker history! More info: 
FQA, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
fqa@quaker.org www.quaker.org/fga 


